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In taking, leave of Hamdi we may say that though he
was not a great poet, he was an industrious and skilful
adapter. That one of his works had considerable and abiding
merit is proved by the high position which it maintained
for centuries. It may perhaps be held that his acceptance
of the principle of the interposed lyric established this happy
innovation as a canon with the Ottoman romancists. His
Joseph and Zelikha, moreover, marks a stage in the develop-
ment of Ottoman mesnevi; when we come to it, we have
left behind both the baldness of Ahmedf and the cumber-
someness of Sheykhf, and have reached a time when the
poets, having found themselves, advance with surer step to
a more clearly distinguished goal.

Of the three following extracts from the Joseph and Zelikha,
the first, which deals with the incident of the speaking wolf,
is taken from that part of the poem in which Hamdi follows
Firdawsf; the two other extracts are from the part in which
he follows Jami. Even in translation the difference in style
is apparent.

From the Yusuf u Zelikha.  [in]

The Hunting of the Stranger Wolf by the Brethren of
Joseph, and their slandering of the same.

When all to this pact gave their consent,l
Forth to the hunt straightway they went.
To lull their sire to the sleep of the hare *
They off to the chase of the wolf did fare.
They thought by this hunt a trick to play;
That the truth would be proved wist not they.
Nor wist they how lust that captures men

1  That is,  when  all Joseph's  brothers  had agreed to try to deceive their
father by bringing to him what they would declare to be the very wolf that
had eaten hi& beloved son.

2  'Hare's  sleep'  is  a teim used to express heedlessness, generally feigned,
but sometimes, ab in this case, real.